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ANALYSES. 



I. — Resumen de la Geografia de Venezuela. Por Augustin 
Codazzi. Formado sobre el mismo plan que el de Balbi y segun 
los conocimientos practicos adquiridos por el autor en el curso 
de la comision corografica que puso a su cargo el Gobierno de 
Venezuela. Pairs: Imprenta de H. Founder y Compania, 
Calle de St. Benoit, No. 7. 1841. 

The author of this work, Don Augustin Codazzi, collected its 
materials while member of a geographical commission ap- 
pointed by the government of Venezuela, in which the labouring 
oar devolved upon him. The descriptive geography consists 
mainly of facts extracted from the writings of Seiior Feliciano 
Montenegro de Colon, and from a work entitled ' Colombian 
Geography.' In tracing the boundary, ' El Derrotero Espanol ' 
has been followed. The political geography relates to the old 
and to the present divisions of the territory : the former are taken 
from Humboldt and Depons ; the latter from official documents. 
Balbi has been followed for the ethnography. The physical 
geography is what the author claims as especially his own ; ad- 
mitting, however, his obligations for the classification of plants to 
the work of Don Ramon de Sagra, and to communications from 
private individuals, whose assistance is duly acknowledged ; for the 
classification of animals, to the writings of Roulin, Berthelot, and 
the work entitled ' The Mexican Museum' (' El Museo Mejicano'). 
In the account of cultivated vegetables, Depons has been followed. 
The conformation of the coast is given from * El Derrotero Es- 
panol.' The work was submitted, after it had been completed, to 
the revision of Senores Rafael Maria Barall and Ramon Diaz : 
the commandant of engineers, Juan Manuel Cagigal, had been 
previously consulted as to its plan and distribution, and expressed 
his approbation of those which the author had sketched out. 

This retrospect of the sources from which the ' Resumen de la 
Geografia de Venezuela ' has been compiled, and of the way in 
which the author set about its construction, assists us in forming an 
estimate of the positive amount of additional knowledge likely to 
be conveyed by it to the geographer. It presents us with a more 
complete and systematic account of the territory of Venezuela than 
we before possessed, or than we yet possess of any other territory 
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occupied by the Spanish race in the New World. It condenses 
within an easily accessible compass the valuable information scat- 
tered through the works of Humboldt, Sagra, Montenegro de 
Colon, and the ' Derrotero Espanol.' These materials are pieced 
out by supplementary information from Balbi and the ' Geografia 
de Venezuela,' which, as at least second-hand, or resting upon 
anonymous authority, are of very inferior value. Here and there 
are scattered pieces of original information, not to be found else- 
where, from natives and residents of the Venezuelan terrritory, the 
exact amount and importance of which it is difficult for any one 
who has not himself perused the book to estimate. The informa- 
tion respecting the actually existing territorial divisions and names 
of places, and respecting the' numbers and distribution of the races 
at present occupying the soil, is that portion of the contents of the 
work which possesses most of novelty. Being collected from 
official documents, it may also be regarded as adding to its 
character of novelty high claims to thut of authenticity. The 
execution of the work is of a nature to lead to a high estimate of 
the author's powers of observation, classification, and artistical 
finish. Taking all in all, it is a national geography of which no 
country need be ashamed, and which is eminently creditable to a 
state in which settled government has been so recently re-estab- 
lished, after a long revolutionary period, following one during 
which the intellectual development of the inhabitants was, to say 
the least, not encouraged by the mother-country. 

The political limits assigned by Codazzi to Venezuela, until we 
come to where that state is coterminous with British Guiana, do 
not differ materially from those laid down in the map of Colombia 
published by Mr. Arrowsmith and dedicated to Colonel Wilson. 
There are, however, indications in the description of the direction 
of the frontier-line, of opinions respecting the position of sources 
and the direction of the courses of some of the streams, at variance 
with what we learn from that map, or indeed any other that has 
been published. Some more full account of these new readings 
(if the phrase be admissible), and of the authority upon which they 
have been adopted, than was compatible with the nature and plan 
of the work now under review, is desirable. 

The difference between the frontier claimed by the Venezuelan 
and that claimed by our own government, only affects the extent 
assigned by Codazzi to the province of Guayana. When that con- 
troversy comes to be finally settled, the Venezuelan province of 
Guayana will in all probability be found to be of much less super- 
ficial extent than it is said to be in the ' Resiimen.'' A change in 
the statement of its area (and that is in a great measure conjec- 
tural) will, however, be all the alteration rendered necessary ; for 
concerning that portion which may fall within the British frontier, 
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the ' Resumen' gives no information. The only satisfactory account 
of it is to be found in the Chevalier Schomburgk's journals. 

The territory of the Venezuelan republic is, according to Co- 
dazzi, divided into thirteen provinces. The following table is a 
useful contribution to comparative geography, as showing the popu- 
lation of the chief towns of each province, and the date of the erec- 
tion of each into the capital of a province, thus presenting at one 
view the different subdivisions of this territory since 1520, and 
enabling us to form an estimate of the actual progress of the settle- 
ment of the country :— 

Table showing the comparative Population of the Provincial Capitals, 
the Date of the foundation of each, and of its erection into a seat of 
provincial government. 



Name. 


Population. 


Date of 
Foundation. 


Date of 
Erection. 


Barquisimeto .... 


35,000 

16,000 

12,000 

. 4,000 

14,000 

4,000 

6,000 

4,000 

2,000 

6,000 

8,000 

3,000 

4,000 


1567 
1555 
1552 
1527 
1571 
1559 
1558 
1576 
1774 
1637 
1520 
1525 
1576 


1578 
1824 
1830 
1815 
1678 
1811 
1811 
1787 
1823 
1811 
1521 
1811 
1768 



With the exception of three, the provinces have the same names 
as their capitals. The exceptions are — the province of Carabobo, of 
which Valencia is the chief town ; that of Apure, in which Achaguas 
is the seat of the provincial government ; and Guayana, of which 
Angostura is the capital. 

The reader will be able, from the names of the capitals, to trace 
the relative positions of the provinces on the map. As the names 
of the cantons into which each province is divided have not yet 
found their way into our maps, it may not be useless or uninterest- 
ing to add here the estimated extent and cantonal division of each 
province : — 

Caracas. — This province extends from 7° 38' to 10° 40° N. 
lat. ; and from 2° 8' E. of the town of Caracas to 57' W. It 
had 242,888 inhabitants (about 85-4 to the square league) in 
1841. The cantons are — Caracas, La Guaira, Petave, Guarenas, 
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Caucagua, Rio Chico, Santa Lucia, Ocumare, La Victoria, 
Turmero, Maracai, Cura, San Sebastian, Orituco, Chaguaramas, 
Calabozo. 

Carabobo. — This province lies between 8° 14' and 10° 55' N. 
lat. ; and between 45' and 1° 48' W. of the meridian of Caracas, 
The population in 1841 was 96,967, which was estimated at about 
1 • 45 to the square league. The cantons are — Valencia, Puerto 
Cabello, Ocumare, Nirgua, Montalban, San Carlos, El Pao. 

Barquisimeto. — This province extends from 8° 47' to 10° 46' 
N. lat. ; and from 1° 25' to 3° 25' W. of Caracas. Its population 
amounted in 1841 to 112,755, giving 144 to every square league. 
The cantons are — Barquisimeto, Quibor, Tocuyo, Carora, San 
Felipe, Yaritagua. 

Coro. — This province lies between 10° 5' and 12° 9' 50" 
N. lat.; and between 1° 18' and 4° 22' W. of Caracas. The 
population in 1841 was 40,476 souls ; about 43 inhabitants to the 
square league. The cantons are — Coro, Paraguana, San Luis, 
Cumarebo, Costa Arriba, and Casigua. 

Maracaibo. — This province lies between 8° 12' 30" and 12° 16' 
N. lat. ; and between 30° 14' and 6° 13' W. of Caracas. It con- 
tained, in 1841, 27,800 inhabitants, estimated at 15 to the square 
league. The cantons are — Maracaibo, Alta Gracia, Perija, Gib- 
raltar, and Zulia. 

Trujillo.— This province lies between 8° 28' and 9° 42' N. lat. ; 
and between 2° 39' and 3° 41 W. of Caracas. It contained, in 1841, 
44,788 inhabitants, estimated at 123* 7 to the square league. The 
cantons are — Trujilio, Bocond, Carache, Escuque. 

Merida. — This province extends from 7° to 8° 51' N. lat.; 
and from 3° 4' to 5° 39' W. of Caracas. In 1841 it had 62,116 
inhabitants, or about 68*4 to the square league. The cantons 
are — Merida, Mucuchies, El Egido, Bailadores, La Grita, San 
Cristobal, San Antonio. 

Barinas. — This province extends from 6° 46' to 9° 37' N. lat. ; 
and from 56' 30" to 4° 50' 30" W. of Caracas. In 1841 it 
had 109,497 inhabitants, or about 54*9 to the square league. The 
cantons are — Barinas, Obispo, Guanare, Ospino, Araure, Pedraza, 
Nutrias, Guanarito. 

Apure. — This province extends from 5° 33' to 7° 55' N. lat.; 
and from 17' E to 5° 9' W. of the meridian of Caracas. The 
population in 1841 amounted to 15,479 individuals (among whom 
were 2,920 of subdued, and 2,375 of independent Indians), giving 
about 8*5 to the square league. The cantons are — Achaguas, 
San Fernando, Mantecal, and Guasdualito. 

'Barcelona. — This province extends from 7° 48' to 10° 20' 
N. lat. ; and from 1° 15' to 5° 54' E. of Caracas. It had in 1841 
a population of 52,103 souls, or about 45 '1 to every square 
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league. The cantons are — Barcelona, Pi'ritu, Onoto, Aragua, San 
Mateo, San Diego, El Pao, Soledad. 

Cumand. — This province extends from 8° 9' to 10° 44' N. lat. ; 
and from 2° 54' to 5° 12' E. of Caracas. The population in 
1841 was 50,671 individuals, or about 54-6 to the square league. 
The cantons are — Cumana, Cumanacoa, Cariaco, Carupano, Kio- 
Caribe, Giiiria, Aragua, Maturin, Los Canos. 

Margarita. — This province extends from 10° 51' 30" to 1 1° 9' 45'' 
N. lat. ; and from 2° 40' to 3° 9' 15" E. of Caracas. In 1841 
it had 18,305 inhabitants, or about 494 ■? to the square league. 
The cantons are — Asuncion and El Norte. 

Guayana. — This province extends (according to Codazzi) from 
1° 8' to 10° 2' N. lat.; and from 2° 9' to 8° 45' E. of Caracas. 
Even after making allowances for the excessive estimate resulting 
from carrying the frontier a good way into the British territory, 
this province must, in superficial extent, be about equal to all tho 
other provinces of the republic taken together. It is very thinly 
inhabited, and chiefly by roving, or half-settled, tribes of Indians, 
of whom a majority inhabit the portion of the territory claimed by 
the British. Codazzi estimates the total inhabitants within the 
limits he assigns to the province of Guayana at 20,149 (of whom 
16,000 are independent Indians), or about 2 - 2 individuals to the 
square league. The cantons are — Angostura, Bajo Orinoco (or 
Piacoa, from the chief town), Upata, Coicara, and Rio Negro (or 
San Fernando de Atabapo). 

The population of Venezuela, from documents in the govern- 
ment archives, appeared in 1839 to amount to 945,348. In 1800 
it was estimated at 780,000. At the commencement of the Vene- 
zuelan revolution it had risen to about 800,000. This gives, from 
the commencement of the revolution to 1839, or during a period 
of 36 years, an annual increase of only -028 per cent. The 
number of negro slaves when the revolution broke out was 62,000 ; 
in 1839 it was 49,000. When we consider that more than one 
half of the slaves are understood to have gained their liberty by 
joining the ranks of the revolutionary army, and that considerable 
numbers were dispersed and lost sight of during the wars, the 
present number indicates an increase upon the remainder so dispro- 
portionate to the progress of the other classes of the poj)ulation, 
as almost to warrant the suspicion of the introduction of some 
slaves into the territory of the republic from without. The Spanish 
Americans at the time of the revolution were estimated at 200,000, 
and the Europeans at 12,000; the Spanish Americans, and other 
Europeans, in 1839, at 260,000. The free mulattoes, and other 
mixed races, were estimated at the time of the revolution at 
414,151 ; in 1839, at 406,000. At the former period 120,000 of 
the inhabitants are described as Indians of unmixed race ; in 1839 
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there are said to have been 52,415 independent Indians; 14,000 
subjugated Indians of unmixed race; and 155,000 subjugated 
Indians, of blood more or less mixed. 



II. — Precis de Geographie elementaire. Par Paul le Chaix, 
Membre de la Societe Royale de Geographie de Londres, et de 
la Societe de Physique de Geneve, Ouvrage adapte au College 
, de Geneve. Geneve, 1843. 

Elemens de Geographie GenSrale; ou description dbre'gee de la 
terre d"apres ses divisions politiques coordonnees avec ses grandes 
divisions naturelles, selon les dernieres transactions et les de- 
couvertes les plus recentes. Par Adrien Balbi. Paris, 1843. 

The perusal of these two works — both by able geographers — one, 
indeed, by a Nestor of geography, the worthy successor of Malte 
Brun — among other good effects is adapted to set the reader to 
ask himself — What is geography ? 

There are branches of science the object of which is so precisely 
denned, that it is at once seen whether a question or investigation 
belongs to it or not. Of this class are geometry, which re- 
stricts itself to the measurement and comparison of magnitudes ; 
chemistry, which confines itself to the analysis of the constituent 
atoms or elements of bodies ; and so on. But geography, statistics, 
and such other branches of science as have had their forms and 
limits originally impressed upon, not from the unity of their 
subject and its completeness within itself, but from the wants of 
practical men, who require information respecting a certain number 
of cognate topics, run into each other (if the expression be allow- 
able), so that it is sometimes difficult to say to which of them a 
subject belongs. 

With respect to geography, for example, it is much more easy to 
say what it is not, than what it is. It is not geology, and it is not 
geognosy, though the geographer is required to be pretty familiar 
with the results at least of these sciences, and results can never be 
correctly apprehended without a general notion of the processes of 
thought and observation by which they are attained. In like 
manner, it is not meteorology, the study of the laws of motion, as 
illustrated in the oceanic tides and currents ; nor botany, though 
of all of these sciences the geographer requires to have correct 
notions. Still less is geography the study of antiquities or statistics, 
although the world — and the world as a fit habitation for man — 
being the great object of the geographer's inquiry, he cannot avoid 
casting a look at the facts of the latter ; and it is often by com- 
binations of the former, and inferences drawn from these combina- 
tions, that he must arrive at the knowledge of facts which lie within 
his proper domain. 



